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Over the last three decades, college tuition and fees have increased nearly four times faster than median income 1 and 
four-and-a-half times faster than inflation. 2 The rapid increase in college costs and flat or reduced funding in student aid 
has resulted in sizable unmet need and has forced students— particularly low-income students— to borrow more, work 
more hours, take fewer courses, or in some cases, drop out altogether. Unmet need and student loan debt for students 
at high-cost institutions have attracted widespread public attention. Less attention has been paid to unmet need at 
community colleges, where 41 percent of all undergraduates living in poverty are enrolled, according to the most recent 
data available (2007-2008). 3 


What is "Unmet Need"? 


Figure 1: Calculating Unmet Need 


Unmet need is the gag between college 
costs and what students can afford to pay 
on their own and/or with aid that does not 
need to be repaid. It is the cost a student 
must cover to attend college after 
accounting for the student's expected family 
contribution (EFC) and any grants, 
scholarships, or other aid that the student 
does not need to pay back. The EFC is 
calculated through the federal need analysis 
formula triggered when the student submits 
the federal student aid application (FAFSA). 
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Figure 1 shows how unmet need is calculated. 4 
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How Many Community College Students Have Unmet Need? How Significant Is It? 

Over 98 percent of independent full-time community college students with incomes in the bottom three income 
quartiles (<$30,622) had unmet need in 2007-2008. For the lowest-income students, the gap was as high as $10,181 (see 
Table 1 below). Over 60 percent of independent part-time students in the bottom three income quartiles (<$56,015) had 
unmet need, and it was as high as $4,834. Significant percentages of very low-income dependent students also had 
unmet need. Unmet need may be even higher among the 43.9 percent of community college students— many of whom 
are low-income— who did not complete the FAFSA in 2007-08. 5 

Table 1: Unmet Need for Independent and Dependent Students at Public Two-Year Colleges in 2007-2008 


Independent 

Percent With Unmet Need 


Average Unmet Need 


Quartile 6 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Lowest 

99.9% 

98.4% 

$10,181 

$4,834 

Second 

99.8% 

78.8% 

$9,977 

$3,255 

Third 

98.3% 

64.6% 

$8,823 

$2,469 

Highest 

68.6% 

16.6% 

$5,627 

$468 

Dependent 

Percent With Unmet Need 


Average Unmet Need 


Quartile 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Lowest 

98.8% 

87.9% 

$7,080 

$3,349 

Second 

83.3% 

41.1% 

$4,566 

$1,387 

Third 

33.3% 

10.3% 

$1,587 

$309 

Highest 

6.0% 

3.3% 

$242 

$138 
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Figure 2: Unmet Need Increased Significantly Over the Past Decade 


Unmet need for low-income community 
college students— especially the lowest- 
income— has increased significantly in the 
last decade. This is largely driven by the 
increasing cost of attendance, most notably 
tuition and fees (see figure 2). 7 


Why Do We Need More and Better 
Targeted Aid to Help Low-Income 
Students Cover Unmet Need? 

• Unmet need forces community college students to work more, threatening their academic success. About 66 
percent of young community college students (under age 24) work more than 20 hours per week to cover 
college and family costs, and 58 percent attend college part-time to accommodate work. 8 Working too many 
hours negatively affects academic performance. 9 

• Increased work hours lengthens time to earning a degree. Research indicates that increased work by 
undergraduates is the primary reason time to a degree has increased over the past three decades. 10 

• The need to earn income while in school threatens college completion. A 2009 survey of young adults (ages 22 
to 30) found that 71 percent who had left college without a credential cited the need to "work and earn money" 
as one reason. 54 percent listed this as a "major reason." 11 

• Students who left school without a credential had little financial help. The same 2009 study found that more 
than half— 58 percent— of those who had left school without a degree or certificate received no financial help 
from their parents or other relatives (compared with 37 percent of students who graduated); 69 percent did not 
receive scholarships or financial aid (compared with 43 percent of students who graduated). 12 

• Unmet need drives up community college student indebtedness. The proportion of community college 
students who took out federal student loans to cover college costs more than doubled— from 4.3 percent to 
10.2 percent— between 1995-96 and 2007-08; it likely has risen since then. 13 Even worse, students who cannot 
complete end up with debt and no degree. In 2009, 25 percent of non-completers who began at public two-year 
colleges accumulated federal student loans, with an average cumulative amount of $5, 700. 14 


Total Cost of Attendance (COA) for low-income (bottom quartile), full-time students at public 
two-year colleges broken down by grants, EFC, and unmet need 

$ 15,000 □ Unmet Need 
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